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INSIDE  N.l. 

MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN'S  REPORT 

October  1981  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  persons  have 

applied  for  membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by 
December  1,  1981,  their  membership  will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

(MT  = Mail  Trader) 

1861- MT  Daniel  A.  Nettling,  3142  Lundin  Drive,  Manhattan,  Kansas  66502 

(German) 

1862- MT  Robert  C.  Stegner,  9 N.  Conger  Ave.,  Congers,  N.Y.  10920 

(Oriental,  India  & Sub  Continent,  Africa) 

1863  Manzur  Hussain  Kirza,  818-F  Satellite  Town,  Rawalpindi,  Pakistan 
(South  Asian  Sub  Continent,  Mughal  Empire) 

1864- MT  David  C.  Freidberg,  Cerebro  Croins,  P.  0.  Box  1221,  Lancaster, 

Pa.  17603  — (Dealer  in  World  Coins) 

1865- MT  Jerry  A.  Hummel 

(World  Types,  Tibet,  India  Native  States) 

1866- MT  John  G.  Keogh,  332  Smith  St.,  Durban,  South  Africa  4001 

(Dealer  in  Southern  Africa) 

1867- MT  Harold  B.  Ritter,  P.  0.  Box  5552,  Norman,  Okla.  73070 

(Latin  America) 

1868- MT  Robert  R.  Maisch,  P.  0.  Box  1328,  Auburn,  Maine  04210 

(Areas  under  French  Influence,  Past/Present) 

1869  Weikko  S.  Lammi , P.  0.  Box  133,  Magalia,  Calif.  95954 

1870-MT  Lisa  Hsu,  5384  Orchard  Lane,  Greendale,  Wise.  53129 
(World  Types) 


Reinstatement : The  following  member  has  complied  with  the  By-Laws  and 

is  hereby  reinstated  to  full  membership: 

1304-MT  Narendra  S.  Sengar,  19  Golaghat , Kanpur  208004  India 


(Dealer 

DONATIONS  REPORT:  We 

ceived  since  the  last 

Name 

EISEN,  Stuart  T. 
KRANEVELD,  Peter 

NVS  = No  Value  Stated 


in  World  Coins,  British 
***** 

wish  to  acknowledge  the 
report : 

Type  of 
Donation 

$20.00  Cash 
17  Coins  (NVS) 

by  Donor 


India,  Africa) 
following  donations  re- 

Preference  of  Use 

Building  Fund 
NI  Reference  Collection 


****** 
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LIBRARIAN'S  REPORT 


I.  Acknowledgement  is  made  below  to  those  who  have  donated  material 
to  the  NI  Library.  The  books  listed  are  all  new  to  our  collection. 

E . D . King 

WENT,  A.  E.  J.  Irish  Coins  and  Medals.  Pub.  1978,  25pp,  beautifully 
illustrated . 

Walt  L.  Mason,’  Jr. 


ALBUM,  STEPHEN.  Catalogue  of  California  Merchants  Tokens.  Vol.  1. 
Pub.  1971,  400pp,  42  plates. 

Scott  Semans 


YAPI  VE  KREDI  BANKAS I.  Rare  Seljuk  Coins  and  the  Coins  of  Sigavus 
(CIMRI).  Pub.  1972,  24pp,  w/2  plates.  Turkish  and  English. 

Coins  are  in  the  bank's  collection. 

YAPI  VE  KREDI  BANKAS I.  The  Mongols  of  Persia  and  their  Gold  Coins. 
Pub.  1973,  24pp,  w/2  plates.  As  above. 

FRIEDBERG,  MILTON  R.  The  Encyclopedia  of  United  States  Fractional  & 
Postal  Currency.  Pub.  1978,  158pp,  illus. 

SANCHEZ-GIRON,  J.  M.  Moroccan  Coins  1298-1390  (1879-1971  AD). 

Pub.  1972,  78pp,  illus. 

GRANT,  MICHAEL.  Roman  History  from  Coins.  Pub.  1958,  96pp,  w/32 
plates . 

SELTMAN,  CHARLES.  A Book  of  Greek  Coins.  Pub.  1952,  31pp,  w/48 
plates . 

WRIGHT,  H.  NELSON.  Catalogue  of  the  Coins  in  the  Indian  Museum 
Calcutta,  Including  the  Cabinet  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 
Vol.  Ill,  Mughal  Emperors  of  India.  Reprint  1972  of  1908  ed. 

366pp,  w/22  plates. 

DUFFIELD , F.  G.  A Trial  List  of  the  Countermarked  Modem  Coins  of 
the  World.  Pub.  1962,  88pp,  illus. 

DUSHNICK,  STEPHAN  E.  Silver  & Nickel  Dollars  of  Canada,  1911  to 
Date.  Pub.  1978,  171pp,  illus. 

SINGH,  SARAN.  Pictorial  Guide  to  Grading  of  Malaysian  Coins  and 
Bank  Notes.  Pub.  1978-  143pp,  illus. 

WESTERFIELD , WILEY.  An  Introduction  to  Siege  Coins.  Pub.  1967, 

12pp,  illus. 

AMPHORA  COINS  LTD.  The  Mintmarks  8 Dates  on  Ottoman  Turkish  and 
Related  Coins,  1299-1928 . Pub.  1977,  6pp,  not  illus. 

HOLMASTO,  Th.  R.  Mongolia.  Pub.  1971,  8pp,  not  illus. 

BERTRAM,  FRED/WEBER,  ROBERT.  Israel’s  20-year  Catalog  of  Coins  and 
Currency.  Including  Palestine  Mandate  and  State  Medals.  Pub.  1968, 
128pp,  illus. 

II.  In  addition  to  the  above  the  Library  would  like  to  thank  Scott 
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Semans,  David  E.  Seelye,  and  Walt  Mason  for  their  donations  of  magazines 
and  other  related  numismatic  material  to  our  shelves. 

The  Library  has  received  three  more  slide  sets  originally  prepared  by 
NI  President  Jack  E.  Lewis  in  the  early  1970's,  they  are  available 
for  checking  out  by  interested  members. 

THE  COINAGE  OF  GEORGE  III  OF  ENGLAND  (36  slides) 

ANCIENT  CHINESE  COINAGE  (30  slides) 

A SHORT  SMATTERING  OF  PRUSSIAN  HISTORY  (33  slides) 

Granvyl  G.  Ilulse,  Jr. 

NI  Librarian 

******************** ** **** ****** ******  ******  ******  * ********* ********** 


UTRECHT  MINT  STRIKES  MEDALS  WITH  "ILLEGAL"  MINTMASTER  MARK 


by  Peter  Kraneveld,  Zoetermeer,  The  Netherlands,  NI  # 1131 


Earlier  this  year  this  Utrecht  Mint  in  The  Netherlands  struck  medals 
for  the  European  Council  Meeting  of  March  23-24  at  Maastricht  (illus- 
trated below) . 


(Reduced  size) 

What  is  unusual  about  the  medal  is  that  on  the  reverse  side  to  the 
bottom  right  and  left  of  the  arms  there  appears  the  caducues  mintmark 
of  the  Utrecht  Mint  and  the  new  mintmaster  mark  of  the  Ir.  J.  de  Jong, 
the  new  mintmaster  of  the  Utrecht  Mint.  The  new  mintmaster  mark  is 
"illegal"  inasumch  as  it  did  not  have  the  necessary  ministerial  approval 
at  the  time  the  medals  were  struck.  The  "illegal"  mark  is  a stylized 
anvil  and  hammer. 

The  "Euro-Daalder ' s'  were  struck  in  silver  and  copper-nickel.  The  1000 
copies  struck  in  silver  were  sold  for  Hfl.  48,50  by  the  issuer,  the 
Rabo-bank  of  Maastricht.  They  were  sold  out  in  one  day.  The  copper- 
nickel  pieces  were  given  to  journalists  and  participants  of  the  meeting. 
The  remainder  of  the  4000  pieces  were  made  available  to  anyone  opening 
a new  account  at  the  bank. 


********************************************************************** 
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CONTENTS  OF  THE  NI  REFERENCE  COLLECTION 


(Members  desiring  to  borrow  coins  from  the  collection  for  research 
purposes,  lecture  use,  non-competitive  displays,  or  any  other  reason, 
amy  do  so  by  paying  postage  and  insurance  both  directions.) 

Key  to  Listing:  FINE  or  better  for  all  Yeoman  types.  VERY  GOOD  or  ^ 
better  for  all  Craig  types.  Underlined  = UNCIRCULATED.  C = Complete.  ™ 
£ = Complete  with  at  least  one  uncirculated  type.  CX  ( ) = Com- 

plete except  those  listed.  Mints  are  not  listed  unless  multiple  mints 
for  the  particular  year. 


COLOMBIA  (Continued):  Y32.3  - C to  1974;  Y83  - C;  Y83a  - C;  Y83b  - 

CX  (1971  w/dot)  to  1973;  Y84.1  - 1971;  Y95  - 1974. 

COLOMBIA  - LAZARETO:  KM2  - C . 

COMOROS:  Y1.2  - C;  Y4  - C;  Y5  - C;  Y6  - C;  Y7  - C;  Y8  -C. 

CONGO  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC:  Y2  - C. 

COSTA  RICA:  Y39  - 1905,  1910;  Y40  - 1910;  Y49  - 1922;  Y51  - C;  Y54  - 

C;  Y55  - C;  Y56  - C;  YA58  - C;  YB58  - CS  (1943);  Y58  - C;  Y59  - C; 

Y60  - C;  Y60a  - C;  Y61  - 1948;  Y62  - C;  Y63  - 1945:  YA64  - C:  YA64.1  - 
C;  Y64.2  - CX  (1953);  Y64.3  - C;  Y64.4  - C to  1975;  Y65  - C;  Y65a  - C; 
Y65b  - 1969;  Y65c  - 1972;  Y68  - C;  Y68a.l  -C ; Y68a.2  - CX  (1968); 

Y68a . 3 - 1972;  Y69  - C;  Y69a  - 1961,  1970;  Y70.1  - 1967;  Y70.2  - 1972; 
Y71.1  - 1970;  Y71.2  - 1972. 

CUBA:  Y3  - CX  (1915);  Y3a  - C;  Y3b  - C;  Y4  - C;  Y5  - C;  Y5a  -C;  Y5b  - 

C;  Y6  - CX  (1916,  1920);  Y7  - CX  (1916,  1932);  Y8  - 1915;  Y17  - C; 

Y18  - C;  Y19  -C ; Y20  - C;  Y21  - C;  Y24  - C;  Y25  - 1962;  Y26  - C;  Y27  - 1 
1963;  Y28  - 1963. 

CYPRUS:  Y22a  - CX  (1942);  Y23  - C;  Y23a  - CX  (1946);  Y27  - C;  Y28  - 

C;  Y29  - 1938;  Y31  - C:  Y32  - C;  Y33  - C;  Y34  -C:  Y35  - C;  Y36  - C; 

Y37  - C;  Y38  - C;  Y39  - 1955;  Y41  - 1963;  Y42  - C to  1976;  Y43  - 1963, 

1977;  Y44  - 1963;  Y45  - 1963. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA:  Y1  - 1924;  Y2  - 1938;  Y3  - 1922,  1923,  1925,  1937; 

Y4  - 1921,  1926,  1937;  Y5  - C;  Y6  - 1921,  1922;  Y7  - 1922,  1937;  Y8  - 
1926;  Y10  - 1938;  Yll  - C;  Y12  - 1930;  Y13  - 1933;  Y33  - 1950;  Y34  - 
1952;  Y35  - 1947;  Y37  - 1946;  Y38  - 1950;  Y39  - 1947;  Y48  - 1953,  1954, 

1956;  Y49  - 1954;  Y50  - 1954;  Y51  - 1953K,  1954,  1956;  Y52  - 1953K; 

Y61  - 1960;  Y62  - C;  Y63  - 1963;  Y64  - 1962,  1966;  Y65  - 1962,  1966, 
1967,  1969,  1971;  Y67  - C to  1971;  Y68  - 1964,  1969,  1970;  Y72  - 1965, 
1969;  Y73  - 1966,  1968,  1969  str.  date;  Y78  - C. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA  - Bohemia  & Moravia:  YB29  - 1941,  1942;  YB30  - 1941; 

YB31  - 1941;  YB32  - CX  (1944). 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA  - Slovakia:  YS24  - C. 


DANISH  WEST  INDIES:  Y6  - C ; Y7  - C ; Y8  - C ; Y9  - C . 

DENMARK:  C135  - 1956(o);  Y1  - C ; Y2  - 1867;  Y3  - 1879,  1882,  1889, 
1894;  Y9  - 1875,  1881,  1899;  Y10  - 1874;  Yll  - 1897;  Y20  - 1907,  1912;  1 
Y21  - CX  (1907);  Y22  - CX  (1912);  Y23  - 1907:  Y24  - 1907;  Y28  - 1915; 
Y28a  - 1918;  Y29  - 1914,  1915,  1920,  1921;  Y29a  - 1918;  Y30a  - 1918; 

Y 31  - 1920,  1922:  Y32  - 1922;  Y33  - 1925;  Y34  - 1925,  1940;  Y35  - 1939  ; 
Y 36  - 1915;  Y46  - 1927HCN,  1928,  1938,  1939:  Y47  - 1927HCN,  1928, 

1931,  1937;  Y48  - 1928,  1932,  1940;  Y49  - CX  (1936,  1938,  1941,  1946, 
1947).  (To  be  continued) 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
CURRENCY  IN  TIBET 

by  Nicholas  G.  Rhodes,  Surrey,  England,  NI  #927 

(Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  Editor-Publisher  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Int'l  Seminar  of  Tibetan  Studies,  Oxford  1979  & the  Author) 

From  the  earliest  time,  most  purchases  in  Tibet  were  made  by  means  of 
barter.  Only  in  the  urban  communities,  which  grew  up  around  the  great 
monasteries,  was  there  any  need  for  a monetary  system  for  exchange  pur 
poses.  This  paper  traces  the  development  of  the  monetary  system  which 
was  used  in  the  towns  of  Central  Tibet. 

Early  accounts  of  life  in  Tibet  are  few,  but  The  Life  of  Milarepa, 
gives  an  interesting  insight  into  the  use  of  currency  in  the  second 
half  of  the  eleventh  century.  This  work  records  purchases  being  made 
with  barley  grain  or  gold,  both  traded  by  weight. HID  The  way  in  which 
the  gold  circulated  is  not  described  in  detail,  but  it  may  have  been 
as  raw  gold  dust  tied  up  in  a bag.  This  method,  using  gold  panned 
locally,  was  described  by  19th  century  European  travellers,  and  was 
probably  a traditional  system.  C21  Naturally  it  was  very  inconvenient 
for  everyday  transactions,  as  the  gold  had  to  be  weighed  and  scruti- 
nized for  impurities  each  time  it  changed  hands. 

Barley  grain,  the  staple  crop  of  the  southern  valleys,  was  always  a 
popular  currency  item.  Indeed,  it  continued  to  play  an  important  role 
in  Tibetan  financial  affairs  until  the  present  century,  with  a propor- 
tion of  Government  revenue  and  salaries  of  officials  always  expressed 
in  grain. C33 

On  one  occasion  Milarepa  was  given  seven  shells  as  an  offering,  fUl 
which  may  mean  that  shells,  presumably  cowrie  shells,  were  regarded  as 
currency.  In  Bengal  at  this  time,  cowrie  shells  circulated  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  metallic  currency,  and  as  there  were  close  trading  links 
between  Bengal  and  Tibet  it  is  to  be  expected  that  Tibetan  travellers 
would  have  carried  such  shells  back  to  Tibet  for  use  as  money.  It  is 
therefore  likely  that  the  Tibetans  were  prepared  to  accept  as  currency 
an  item  with  no  practical  use,  and  valued  by  number  and  not  by  weight, 
properties  common  to  coins.  Although  shells  ceased  to  be  used  as  cur- 
rency in  Tibet  many  years  ago,  they  are  still  used  extensively  as  gam- 
bling counters.  Whether  coins  circulated  in  Tibet  during  the  early 
monarchy  is  not  certain,  although  coins  were  widely  used  in  India  and 
Turkhestan  at  that  period  and  I have  heard  an  unconfirmed  report  of  a 
hoard  of  7th  century  Nepalese  coins  that  was  apparently  found  it  Tibet 
C53. 

The  barter  system,  based  on  gold  and  grain,  supplemented  occasionally 
by  cowrie  shells,  probably  continued  unchanged  until  the  13th  century, 
when  contact  between  Tibet  and  China  increased  during  the  Yuan  Dynasty 
During  this  period  in  China,  gold  and  silver  were  stored  in  government 
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treasuries  and  used  to  back  the  paper  money  which  circulated  widely. 
Although  examples  of  13th  and  14th  century  Chinese  banknotes  have  been 
found  in  the  Sakya  Monastery , f6l  it  is  doubtful  if  they  ever  circulated 
as  currency  in  Tibet  itself. fT3  The  Mongols  did,  however,  send  large 
donations  in  silver  to  the  Tibetan  monasteries  for  religious  purposes. 
f8l  Silver  was  not  mined  in  Tibet,  and  this  was  probably  the  first  time 
that  it  reached  the  plateau  in  any  quantity.  Soon  after  this,  however, 
silver  replaced  gold  as  the  basis  of  the  Tibetan  currency  system,  in 
the  form  of  ingots  cast  in  China  and  valued  by  weight. 

The  most  common  of  these  ingots  weighed  50  ounces,  but  smaller  ingots 
down  to  the  weight  of  one  ounce  were  also  used.  They  were  too  large 
for  everyday  use,  and  although  small  change  could  be  obtained  by  cut- 
ting them  with  a chisel,  they  were  mainly  used  for  large  scale  trans- 
actions and  as  a store  of  wealth.  A system  of  weights  was  developed, 
using  Chinese  decimal  sub-divisions  C9d; 

10  Sho  = 1 dNgul-srang  or  Chinese  Liang  (ounce)  =c.37  grammes. 

10  sKar-ma  = 1 Sho  or  Chinese  Miscal  or  Chi'ien 

10  'On  =1  sKar-ma 

In  the  16th  century  when  Akbar  conquered  Northern  India,  his  empire  be- 
came particularly  prosperous  and  rich  in  silver  thanks  to  the  Portuguese 
who  brought  large  quantities  from  the  newly  discovered  mines  in  Mexico 
to  trade  for  spices.  Akbar  used  surplus  silver  to  trade  with  his  neigh- 
bours, including  Tibet,  and  he  even  had  a Tibetan  wife  in  his  harem. 

In  contrast  to  the  Chinese  currency  system,  where  silver  circulated  as 
bullion,  silver  in  India  traditionally  circulated  as  coin,  with  the 
value  guaranteed  by  the  issuing  authority.  Much  of  the  silver  flowing 
up  towards  the  Himalayas  in  exchange  for  Tibetan  exports  such  as  wool, 
remained  in  the  border  areas,  with  local  produce  being  sent  on  to  Tibet. 
It  did  not  take  long  before  some  of  the  more  powerful  border  states 
realized  the  advantages  of  striking  coins  of  their  own,  and  soon  after 
1560  A.D.  both  Nepal  and  Cooch  Behar  set  up  mints.  Cooch  Behar,  in 
particular,  struck  large  numbers  of  fine  silver  coins  in  the  late  16th 
century  (Fig.  1)  and  seemed  to  have  been  the  main  beneficiary  of  trans- 


Cooah  Behar,  late  16th  a.  Silver  coin 

Himalayan  trade  at  this  time.  C101  By  striking  coins  of  their  own, 
these  states  were  able  to  ensure  that  traders  could  not  take  silver  back 
to  India  without  a loss,  since  the  local  coins  were  not  accepted  at 
face  value  in  Moghul  territories.  In  Tibet,  however,  where  there  was 
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no  indigenous  coinage,  all  silver  coins,  whether  Moghul,  Nepalese  or 
from  Cooch  Behar,  were  valued  on  an  equal  basis.  Moreover,  since  the 
Tibetans  found  the  silver  coins  very  convenient  as  currency  in  their 
towns,  they  quickly  acquired  a fixed  value,  roughly  equal  to  their 
weight  in  silver,  so  it  was  worthwhile  for  the  border  states  to  pay  for 
Tibetan  exports  with  coin,  since  they  were  then  able  to  profit  from  the 
alloy. 

In  about  1590,  Nepal  succeeded  in  securing  extra-territorial  rights  for 
traders  and  artisans  from  Nepal  to  reside  in  Lhasa,  C11D  and  these  trad- 
ers were  able  to  direct  much  of  the  bulk  trade  through  Nepal  in  prefer- 
ence to  Cooch  Behar  which  had  no  local  presence,  and  from  then  on  the 
power  of  Cooch  Behar  waned.  At  this  time  Nepal  was  divided  into  three 
kingdoms  of  Kathmandu,  Patan  and  Bhatgaon,  all  ruled  by  Newar  kings  of 
the  Malla  dynasty.  It  was  Kathmandu  which  was  the  most  powerful  of  the 
three  around  1600,  since  it  controlled  not  only  the  trade  route  to 
Tibet,  but  also  the  route  to  India,  as  the  King  of  Kathmandu,  Shiva  Sim- 
ha,  also  happened  to  be  King  of  Patan.  It  was  soon  after  1560  that  Ma- 
hendra  Malla  (1560-74)  of  Kathmandu  first  struck  silver  coins  of  Nepal. 
C123  These  pieces  were  purely  Nepalese  in  design,  although  the  name 
tanka  and  the  weight  standard  of  c.  10  grammes  were  derived  from  Muslim 
coins.  Later  issues  show  further  Muslim  influence,  with  copies  of  Ar- 
abic inscriptions  reading  either  around  (Fig.  3)  or  across  the  flan 
(Fig.  2).  The  latter  design  which  was  copied  directly  from  a tanka  of 


Nepal  Tanka  with  Inscription  Across  Flan 

Ghiyas-ud-din  Mahmud  Shah  III  (1526-33)  of  Bengal,  C133was  particularly 
popular  in  Tibet,  and  it  may  not  have  been  coincidence  that  the  Nepalese 
inverted  the  design,  since  there  is  then  a marked  similarity  to  Tibetan 


Nepal  Tanka  with  Inscription  Around  circle 
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seal  script.  Although  these  rare  early  Nepalese  coins  are  still  to  be 
properly  classified,  it  would  seem  that  very  few  were  issued  before  the 
establishment  of  the  Newar  trading  houses  in  Lhasa  in  about  1590. 


In  the  1630 ' s , Nepal's  hold  over  the  trans-Himalayan  trade  was  threat- 
ened when  Ram  Shah,  King  of  Gorkha,  gained  control  of  the  route  to  Tibet 


through  Kirong. flU]  Cooch  Behar  immediately  began  to  benefit,  as  shown 
by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  silver  coins  struck  there,  and  soon 
after  1643  A. D.  the  Ahom  Kings  of  Assam  also  began  to  strike  silver 
coins.  The  Assamese  were  presumably  able  to  trade  through  Tawang,  and 
one  of  the  first  coins  struck  had  a crude  Chinese  inscription  reading 
Tsang  Pao  (Fig.  4)  which  can  be  translated  as  "Tibetan  Coin" .Z 151  This 

was  probably  an  attempt  to  get  As- 


i 


samese  coins  accepted  in  Tibet,  al- 
though the  use  of  a Chinese  inscrip- 
tion can  only  be  described  as  strange, 
and  the  attempt  must  have  failed 
quickly  as  only  one  specimen  is 
known  today. 


During  the  1630 's  the  silver  con- 
tent of  the  Newar  coins  was  redu- 
ced, as  the  supply  of  silver  dried 
up  when  Kathmandu  lost  its  trans- 
Himalayan  trade.  Shortly  before  1640,  however,  Kathmandu  regained  con- 
trol of  the  trade  routes,  and  again  secured  a good  supply  of  silver 
from  the  south.  Because  of  the  debasement,  confidence  in  the  old  coins 
was  reduced  and  in  about  1640  the  Newar  Kings  decided  to  withdraw  all 
the  early  tankas  (hence  their  rarity  today)  and  replace  them  with  fine 
silver  coins,  struck  to  a weight  standard  of  only  5-1/2  grammes.  These 
new  coins  were  called  Mohars,  or  Mahendvamelli  after  the  name  of  the 
King  who  first  struck  silver  coin  in  Nepal. 


4. 


Coin  of  Ahom  Kings  of  Assam 


Shortly  before  1650,  in  response  to  the  threat  from  the  trade  routes 
further  east,  Kathmandu  felt  strong  enough  to  demand  a monopoly  over 
the  trans-Himalayan  trade  and  invaded  Tibet.  After  a decisive  victory 
the  Nepalese  forced  the  Tibetans  to  sign  a treaty  whereby  all  trade  with 
India  was  to  be  routed  through  Nepal  in  preference  to  other  routes. 
Furthermore,  the  Nepalese  agreed  to  strike  coins  for  Tibet,  with  the 
Tibetans  either  directly  supplying  the  silver  or  paying  for  the  coins 
with  gold.Cl6l  This  treaty  heralded  a new  era  in  Tibetan  coinage  as 
the  Nepalese  mohar,  called  Bat-tang  by  the  Tibetans,  was  officially 
confirmed  as  an  acceptable  currency  unit  in  Lhasa,  a status  not  accorded 
to  its  rivals.  The  other  coins  quickly  disappeared  from  Lhasa,  al- 
though Cooch  Behar  coins  continued  to  circulate  widely  in  Bhutan. 

The  value  of  the  Nepalese  coins  relative  to  Chinese  silver  bullion 
varied  according  to  supply  and  demand,  and  a second  currency  system 
developed : C173 


lh 

sKar-ma 

= Kha- gang 

4 

Kha 

= Sho-gang 

lh 

Sho 

= Bal-tang  (the  Nepalese  coin),  or  Tangka 

6-2/3 

Tangka 

= Tam-srang 

As  can  be  seen,  most  units  of  this  system  represented  a certain  weight 
of  silver  bullion.  Originally  their  value  in  the  two  systems  were  the 
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same,  so  that  6 2/3  Nepalese  coins  were  equal  to  a silver  srang,  but 
later  the  silver  srang  fluctuated  in  value  over  a range  of  at  least 
5 3/4  to  7 2/3  tangkas.  Confusion  was  avoided  since  the  Nepalese  coins 
were  used  only  for  small  purchases,  whereas  silver  bullion  was  used  only 
for  large  transactions. 


The  value  of  the  Nepalese  coins  rose  relative  to  silver  whenever  large 
supplies  of  Chinese  silver  ingots  reached  Tibet.  An  example  of  this 

occured  in  1720  when  a Chinese 
army  escorting  the  Dalai  Lama 
reached  Lhasa  with  enough  silver 
to  pay  for  all  its  needs  in  Tibet. 
Cl8l  On  such  occasions  the  Ti- 
betans found  it  worthwhile  to 
send  silver  bullion  to  Nepal  for 
striking  into  coins,  in  spite  of 
the  danger  and  expense  of  the 
long  journey.  The  Nepalese  sup- 
plied coin  in  equal  weight  to  the 
silver  supplied,  but  made  a large 
profit  from  the  alloy,  which  be- 
came as  high  as  30%  or  even  50%. 


Nepal  Tavgka  of  the  King  of  Kathmandu 


With  increased  contact  with  China  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  18th 
century  this  became  common  practice,  and  as  the  bullion  went  to  the  mint 
of  the  king  who  controlled  the  Kuti  trade  route,  this  became  a source  of 


Nepali  Tangka  of  the  King  of  Bhatgaon 

was  so  bad  that  it  turned  black  with 


conflict  between  Kathmandu  and 
Bhatgaon.  The  coins  to  enter 
Tibet  as  a result  of  these  bulk 
transactions  exceeded  the  numbers 
which  reached  there  in  the  course 
of  normal  trade,  and  hence  certain 
coins,  particularly  those  of  Jaya 
Vrakash  Malla  (1735-68)  of  Kath- 
mandu {Fig.  5)  and  Ranjit  Malla 
(1722-69)  of  Bhatgaon  (Fig.  6), 
are  very  common  indeed.  The  lat- 
ter is  particularly  common,  and 
became  known  as  Nag-tang  or 
” Black  coin"  because  the  alloy 
‘.C193 


Cut  Nepali  Coins  Used  In  Tibet 

Nepalese  issues  were  particularly 


Although  the  Nepalese  mohars 
were  sent  to  Tibet  in  quantity, 
the  small  denominations  were 
never  popular  there.  This  may 
have  been  because  these  frac- 
tional denominations  were  based 
on  binary  sub-divisions  which 
did  not  fit  happily  into  the 
Tibetan  currency  system.  When 
the  Tibetans  needed  small  change 
they  cut  the  full  coins  into 
fractions  1/3,  h or  2/3rds, 
worth  respectively  5,  7%  or  10 
sKar-ma  (Figs.  10,  9 8 8) . Some 
table  for  cutting,  as  they  had  a 
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reverse  design  with  eight  petals;  when  these  were  cut  leaving  three 
petals  on  on  side  and  five  on  the  other,  they  were  divided  by  weight 
almost  exactly  in  the  ratio  1/3  to  2/3rds,  and  a line  with  four  petals 
on  each  side  naturally  bisected  the  coin,  These  pieces  were  readily 
accepted  for  the  relevant  value  merely  by  counting  the  petals,  and  in 
later  years  it  became  normal  practice  to  cut  away  every  bit  of  silver 
that  was  not  part  of  a petal  (Fig-  21/,  and  the  owner  got  something  for 
nothing,  or  else  the  clippings  were  kept  as  payment  for  the 
cutting.  Because  of  this,  coins  of  this  type  became  known 
as  Cho-tang  or  "Coins  for  cutting" . For  even  smaller  change, 
certain  tirade  articles  circulated  in  the  towns  at  fixed 
values,  and  in  1713  the  system  was  well  described  by  Father 
Domenico  da  Fano.C201  There  were  pieces  of  silk  called 
Mcmtsi , yellow  with  coloured  dots,  which  circulated  at  l/6th 
of  a tangka,  and  Areca  nuts  were  valued  at  20  to  the  Mantsi. 
Both  of  these  items  circulated  without  the  need  for  weighing 
or  measuring,  although  da  Fano  emphasises  that  the  fixed 
values  only  apply  in  the  towns,  with  relative  values  in  the 
rural  areas  determine^  strictly  according  to  local  supply 
and  demand. 


II. 

Chd-tccng 


Although  the  Nepalese  coins  varied  from  pure  silver  to  only  50%  fine, 
they  all  circulated  at  the  same  value.  This  situation  was  accepted  by 
the  Tibetans  because  there  was  confidence  in  the  currency,  and  it  was 
realised  rhat  the  coins  could  be  taken  back  to  Nepal  and  used  to  pur- 
chase goods  there.  There  was  no  need  to  melt  them  down  so  the  silver 
content  was  unimportant.  Since  the  Tibetans  were  rather  conservative 
in  their  habits,  the  coins  sent  in  bulk  to  Tibet  were  only  of  two  main 
types;  Kathmandu  sent  coins  of  the  Cho-tang  design,  whereas  Bhatgaon 
sent  coins  with  the  design  reminiscent  of  the  seal  script.  Much  more 
imaginative  designs  were  used  by  the  Newars  on  coins  for  local  use, 
usually  distinguished  by  a higher  silver  content,  although  these  too 
did  circulate  freely  in  Tibet. 

This  system  worked  satisfactorily  for  all  concerned,  especially  the 
Nepalese,  until  Prithvi  Narayan,  King  of  Gorkha,  began  to  extend  his 
territory  after  1750.  In  1755  and  1757  he  obtained  the  agreement  of 
Tibet  and  Kathmandu  to  circulate  his  coins  alongside  Malla  coins. C211 
These  coins  were  of  similar  fabric  to  the  Newar  coins,  but  were  struck 
in  fine  silver.  Gradually  Prithvi  Narayan  expanded  his  territory  until 
in  1768  he  conquered  the  Kathmandu  Valley  and  became  King  of  Nepal.  He 
had  a deep-rooted  prejudice  against  debased  coinage,  and  one  of  his 
first  acts  was  to  demonetise  all  the  old  Malla  coins  and  replace  them 
with  fine  silver  coins  of  his  own.  He  seems  to  have  converted  the 
coins  at  bullion  value,  which  must  have  caused  the  Newar  traders  great 
loss.  Although  Prithvi  Narayan  was  powerful  enough  to  enforce  such  an 
edict  within  Nepal,  his  jurisdiction  did  not  extend  to  Tibet,  and  the 
Tibetans  were  justifiably  angered  when  the  old  Malla  coins  which  they 
had  paid  for  in  good  faith  with  good  silver  were  no  longer  accepted  in 
Nepal  at  face  value.  The  dispute  which  developed  severely  disrupted 
trade  between  the  two  countries,  and  as  there  had  been  no  supplies  of 
new  coins  since  well  before  1768  because  of  tne  war  in  Nepal,  their 
value  rose  relatively  to  bullion. C221 

Prithvi  Narayan's  successor,  Pratap  Simha  (1775-77)  did  not  have  the 
same  scruples  over  striking  debased  coins,  and  in  August  1775,  he  a 
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greed  to  strike  coins  for  Tibet,  using  silver  sent  by  the  Tibetan  govern- 
ment. Over  the  next  two  years,  about  1%  million  such  coins  were  sent 
to  Tibet ,11233  all  struck  with  a debased  alloy,  only  about  60%  fine.  The 
reverse  design  had  the  traditional  petals  to  facilitate  cutting  (Fig.  7) 

which  distinguished  them  from 
the  normal  coins  struck  for  use 
within  Nepal  which  were  struck 
in  fine  silver,  and  had  a dif- 
ferent reverse  design  (Fig.  12). 
The  Nepalese  made  a good  profit 
out  of  these  coins,  but  did  not 
allow  them  to  circulate  at  face 
value  within  Nepal.  The  new 
supply  of  coin  in  Tibet  caused 
the  value  to  drop  relative  to 
bullion,  and  whereas  in  1774 
there  were  6 tangkas  to  the 
srang,  by  1784  the  srang  was 
worth  about  9 tangkas. C24l  Although  this  new  supply  satisfied  the  de- 
mand for  coins  in  Tibet,  it  did  not  solve  the 
underlying  dispute  between  the  two  countries. 

The  Nepalese  still  insisted  that  the  old  coins 
be  devalued  in  accordance  with  average  metal 
content,  which  they  assessed  at  2 old  coins  for 
one  good  new  Nepalese  coin,  whereas  the  Tibetans 
continued  to  regard  all  coins  as  equal  in  value, 
irrespective  of  silver  content. 

While  trade  through  Nepal  was  disrupted  the  Ti- 
betans began  to  pass  the  trans-Himalayan  trade 
through  other  routes  such  as  Kashmir,  Ladakh, 
Garhwal  and  Cooch  Behar,  and  it  is  noticeable 
that  the  silver  coinage  of  these  territories 
increased  in  scale  at  this  time.  Indeed,  the 


Nepali  Debased  Tcmgka  for  Tibet 


IZ. 

Nepali  Silver  Coin 


coins  of  Ladakh  and  Garhwal  became  common  currency  in  Western  Tibet  from 
this  time,  where  they  were  called  Jao,  apparently  derived  from  a Tibetan 
word  for  "Little  Tea",  as  they  were  equal  to  a small  tea-brick.  C253 
Naturally  Nepal  was  keen  to  re-establish  its  monopoly,  and  following  the 
precedent  of  1650,  invaded  Tibet  in  1788.  The  following  June  after  con- 
ceeding  defeat  the  Tibetans  signed  a treaty  agreeing  to  route  trade 
through  Nepal,  and  also  agreeing  to  the  rate  of  12  old  coins  or  6 new 
coins  to  the  Srang.  11261 


The  terms  of  this  treaty  could  not  be  forced  on  the  Tibetan  population, 
and  all  coins  continued  to  circulate  at  9 to  the  Srang,  irrespective 
of  silver  content.  The  Nepalese  sent  a mission  to  Lhasa  in  1789  with 
a supply  of  new  coin,  but  although  they  stayed  for  about  a year,  they 
were  unable  to  coerce  the  Tibetan  population  to  accept  the  new  coins 
at  6 to  the  Srang.  By  this  time,  the  Tibetan  authorities  finally  re- 
alized that  they  would  never  again  be  able  to  rely  on  Nepalese  coins, 
and  in  1791  they  finally  set  up  a mint  in  Lhasa.  The  coins  struck  were 
identical  in  fabric,  metal  content  and  weight  to  the  old  Nepalese  coins, 
and  even  had  the  petals  to  facilitate  cutting  (Fig.  13).  Meanwhile, 
relations  between  Nepal  and  Tibet  were  growing  more  tense,  and  in  Au- 
gust 1791  the  Nepalese  invaded  Tibet  again.  After  initial  setbacks, 
the  Tibetans  appealed  to  the  Chinese  for  help,  and  by  August  1792, 
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a combined  Chinese  and  Ti- 
betan army  had  driven  the 
Nepalese  back  to  within  20 
miles  of  Kathmandu.  Eager 
for  peace,  on  any  terms,  the 
Nepalese  agreed  never  again 
to  raise  the  subject  of  coin- 
age. 

Late  in  1792,  the  Chinese  Em»- 
peror  issued  an  edict  ordering 
that  an  Imperial  mint  be  es- 

Tvbetan  Tangka  Struck  in  Lhasa  c.1791  tablished  in  Lhasa.  Once 
this  was  set  up  the  Chinese  used  their  influence  in  Lhasa  to  close  down 
the  Tibetan  government  mint.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  a multi- 
denominational  system,  the  Chinese  decided  not  to  change  the  basic  coin- 
age system,  except  that  they  struck  coins  of  fine  silver.  The  new  coins 
were  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  old,  but  as  they  only  weighed  1 Sho 
(3.7  grammes)  they  could  circulate  at  9 to  the  Srang,  and  still  leave  a 
10%  margin  for  the  expenses  of  striking  (Fig.  14).  After  1836,  the  Chi- 
nese influence  in  Lhasa  de- 
clined, the  Imperial  mint  was 
shut  down,  and  the  Tibetan 
government  continued  sporadic- 
ally to  strike  new  coin.  Al- 
though the  weight  and  fineness 
deterioriated , the  small  supply 
of  new  coin  ensured  that  their 
value  remained  firm. 

From  the  mid-19th  century, 
trade  with  India  began  to  ex- 
pand, and  British-Indian  ru- 
pees reached  Tibet  in  the  course  of  trade.  The  rupees  gradually  became 
accepted  as  currency,  circulating  alongside  the  tangkas  and  the  silver 
ingots.  Indeed,  over  the  next  century,  the  rupees  gradually  replaced 
the  ingots  as  the  most  popular  medium  of  exchange  for  large  transactions. 
Intrinsically,  about  3.2  rupees  were  equal  to  the  Srang,  and  in  1879 
about  2%  tangkas  were  equal  to  a rupee.  By  about  1880,  the  local  coin- 
age was  in  rather  short  supply,  and  many  forgeries  were  being  struck  to 
satisfy  demand,  so  the  Tibetan  government  began  to  strike  large  numbers 
of  Tangkas.  These  new  coins  were  called  Gaden-tangkas  because  of  the 
inscription  on  the  reverse  (Fig.  15).  They  were  very  debased,  and  were 

struck  to  a lightweight  stan- 
dard of  about  hh  grammes,  and 
due  to  their  poor  quality, 
some  traders  began  to  impose 
differential  values  between 
the  various  issues  in  circu- 
lation. This  caused  much  con- 
fusion and  dissatisfaction,  and 
in  1881  the  government  issued 
an  edict  that  all  silver  coins, 
however  debased,  were  to  cir- 
culate at  the  same  value  which 
was  now  standardised  at  3 Tan- 


Chinese  struck  coin  in  Lhasa  ca.  1800 


Gaden-tangkas , low  silver  coins 
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gkas  to  the  rupee. C273 


In  1904,  the  Dalai  Lama  fled  from  Lhasa  before  the  British,  and  His 
Holiness  only  returned  in  1909  after  spending  much  time  in  Mongolia  and 
China.  While  in  China,  he  must  have  experienced  the  new  silver  and  cop- 
per coins  being  struck  there,  and  decided  to  strike  similar  coins  in  Ti- 
bet. The  new  coins  were  a Tam  Srang  valued  at  62/3  Tangkas,  and  weighing 
just  over  half  a Ngul  Srang;  a 5 Sho  to  the  same  standard;  and  also  de- 
nominations in  copper.  The  first  copper  issue  had  denominations  ex- 
pressed as  fractions  of  a Sho,  1/4  and  l/8th,  but  these  were  quickly  re- 
placed by  an  issue  with  denominations  expressed  as  1\,  5 and  2h  sKarma. 
These  new  issues  barely  had  time  to  get  established  before  a second 
flight  of  the  Dalai  Lama,  early  in  1910,  this  time  to  India  before  the 
Chinese.  The  Chinese  closed  down  the  Tibetan  mint  and  struck  coins  of 
their  own  with  a dragon  design  and  denominations  on  the  Chinese  bullion 
standards,  but  these  were  never  popular  with  the  Tibetans.  When  the 
Dalai  Lama  returned  to  Tibet  in  191?  bo  reverted  immediately  to  the  old 

system.  T!ot  only  were  large  numbers  of  Tangkas  struck  but  also  the  ex- 

periment of  1909  was  found  to  be  a success,  so  large  numbers  of  fine 
silver  and  copper  coins  were  struck  and  two  new  mints  were  opened  to 
increase  production.  At  the  same  time,  banknotes  were  issued  for  the 
first  time. 

Between  19x8  and  1921  Tsarong  Shape  struck  gold  20  srang  coins  in  his 
mint  near  the  Norbu  Lingka,  but  because  of  lack  of  control  over  the  money 
supply,  the  value  of  the  Tibetan  currency  gradually  depreciated  from 
3 Tangkas  to  the  rupee  in  1904  to  3\  in  1909,  to  4 in  1920,  and  then  to 

5 Tangkas  to  the  rupee  in  1923.  At  this  rate,  it  became  worthwhile 

selling  the  gold  coins  in  India  as  bullion,  and  also  it  was  no  longer 
economic  to  strike  silver.  From  then  until  1928  large  numbers  of  cop- 
per coins  were  struck.  A few  silver  coins  were  also  struck,  but  these 
hardly  circulated.  In  addition  quantities  of  forgeries  of  copper  coins 
were  made  in  Calcutta,  and  confidence  in  the  local  currency  sank  even 
further,  down  to  9 Tangkas  to  the  rupee  in  1928,  and  to  24  Tangkas  to 
the  rupee  by  1932.  In  1928  the  striking  of  coins  was  virtually  suspen- 
ded, and  only  a strictly  limited  number  of  banknotes  was  issued  in  order 
to  control  the  money  supply. 

By  1932  t^e  currency  was  stable  enough  to  permit  the  mint  to  re-open, 
and  copper  coins  were  struck  to  the  same  weight  standard  as  previously, 
all  the  old  copper  coins  remaining  legal  tender.  The  old  silver  coins 
were  revalued  according  to  bullion  value,  and  in  1934  fine  new  silver 
coins  were  issued  out  of  silver  supplied  tax-free  by  the  British.  These 
coins  were  valued  at  3 Srangs  (Fig.  16),  but  although  they  were  the  same 

size  and  weight  as  the  Indian 
rupee,  they  circulated  at  a 
discount  of  about  20%  because 
of  the  latter's  international 
acceptability.  In  1938  a 
slump  in  world  demand  for 
wool  caused  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  ru- 
pees in  Tibet,  and  the  silver 
coins  were  sold  as  bullion 
in  India.  Although  the  situ- 
ation stabilized  during  the 
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World  War  II  period,  the  lack  of  metal  imports  from  India  meant  that 
no  coins  were  struck  in  Tibet  between  1938  and  1946,  and  only  paper 
money  was  issued.  In  1946  the  issue  of  silver  coins  was  resumed,  but 
the  increase  in  the  world  price  of  silver  soon  made  it  necessary  to 
suspend  their  issue,  and  they  were  replaced  by  very  poor  quality  de- 
based coins,  valued  at  10  Srang.  These  coins  were  struck  in  large 
numbers  until  their  issue  was  suspended  in  1951  by  the  Chinese.  Copper 
coins  continued  to  be  struck  until  1953,  and  banknotes  were  issued  in 
ever  increasing  numbers  until  the  old  Tibetan  currency  was  completely 
withdrawn  after  the  1959  uprising. 

Tn  the  mid-1950's,  in  order  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  Tibetans, 
the  Chinese  struck  large  numbers  of  fine  silver  dollars  with  the  old 
Yuan  Shi  K'ai  design,  and  circulated  these  in  Tibet.  Tibetans  employed 
on  projects,  such  as  road-building  were  paid  with  these  coins,  which 
were  also  lavished  on  cooperative  aristocrats.  After  1959  they  were 
quickly  withdrawn,  and  from  then  on  the  only  currency  in  Tibet  has  been 
Chinese  paper  and  aluminum. 
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IN FORMATION,  Please 

What  do  the  initials  "E-P-H"  in  Script  and  "100"  mean  on  this  rather 
large  piece?  It  has  the  identical  design  on  the  opposite  side.  If 
it  is  any  help  the  envelope  in  which  this  intriguing  piece  came  in  is 
marked  "GY  mintmaster".  It  is  yellowish  copper  in  color. 


m 

Our  second  piece  looking  for  an  identification,  is  a low  silver  medal. 

It  shows  a seated  figure  with  crossed  legs.  With  a snake  (cobra)  to  the 
left  and  a lion  head  to  right.  The  reverse  has  a building  with  some  sort 
of  inscription  above.  Has  anyone  seen  this  piece  before? 
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A REPORT  ON  SEVERAL  LAT 


by  Halbert  Carmichael , NJ-OIH,  and  Bob  Howe,  Raleigh,  N.C.  USA 

The  coinage  of  Lanchang,  a 14th  to  16th  century  kingdom  that  occupied 
the  area  corresponding  to  present  day  Laos,  included  a series  of  cast 
bars  known  as  lat.  Since  there  are  only  a few  published  descriptions 
(1,  2),  and  they  describe  only  a limited  number  of  pieces,  we  would 
like  to  report  on  several  pieces  of  this  coinage  belonging  to  one  of 
the  authors,  (BH) . 

All  the  pieces  were  purchased  in  the  United  States  and  have  unknown 
provenances.  The  pieces  were  weighed,  and  their  density  was  found  by 
the  method  of  Archimedes.  X-ray  flourescence  spectra  were  obtained  for 
seven  of  the  pieces.  By  comparing  these  spectra  with  those  of  coins  of 
similar  and  known  compositions,  the  elemental  composition  was  determined 
quantitatively.  Since  each  piece  appeared  from  the  x-ray  fluorescence 
spectrum  to  be  an  alloy  of  only  two  metals,  these  results  could  be  com- 
pared with  the  composition  that  would  give  the  measured  density.  Com- 
parison of  the  results  from  these  two  methods  is  important  because  x-ray 
flourescence  measures  only  the  surface  composition  (ignoring  light 
elements  such  as  oxygen) , while  density  is  a property  of  the  bulk  ma- 
terial. 


Lat  showing  different  designs  and  markings 

Above  is  a photograph  of  the  only  three  pieces  that  appear  white  or 
silver.  Table  1 gives  the  weights,  lengths,  and  densities  for  all 
eleven  pieces  and  the  elemental  compositions  for  seven  of  them  as  deter- 
mined by  x-ray  fluorescence.  Assuming  that  numbers  1 and  3 are  silver- 
copper  alloys,  their  densities  correspond  to  60%  and  50%  copper,  respec- 
tively (3),  only  a little  above  the  copper  content  found  by  x-ray  fluor- 
escence. This  match  between  the  compositions  determined  by  two  different 
methods  indicates  that  these  lat  are  made  of  silver  alloy,  not  plated 
or  silver  washed  as  Cresswell  implies  often  happened  (3). 

TABLE  1:  WEIGHT  AND  COMPOSITION  OF  SEVERAL  LAT  follows  on  next  page. 
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TABLE  1:  WEIGHT  AND  COMPOSITION  OF  SEVERAL  LAT 


Weight 

Density 

Length 

Weight 

Fraction  by  X-Ray 

Fluorescense 

(grams) 

(g/ml) 

mm. 

Cu 

Ag 

Sn  Zn 

Pb 

1 

76.749 

9.49 

92 

.48 

.52 



— 

2 

59.799 

8.85 

100 

.61 

— 

. 39 

— 

3 

96.179 

9.64 

114 

.29 

.71 



— 

4 

87.194 

8.82 

109 

.97 

.015 

.01 

— 

5 

62.528 

8.90 

105 

.99 

.01 

.01 

— 

6 

65.982 

8.57 

103 

not 

run 

7 

69.123 

8.47 

101 

not 

run 

8 

54.233 

8.71 

96 

not 

run 

9 

33.651 

8.64 

86 

.99 

- — 

.01 

— 

10 

23.640 

8.26 

78 

.97 

.01 

.01 

.01 

11 

25.524 

8.24 

79 

not 

run 

Piece 

! number 

1 is  smooth 

with  1 

three 

designs  punched  into 

the  metal: 

what  we  take  to  be  a tortoise  in  surprisingly  modern  style,  an  elephant, 
and  chackra  (a  sharp  edged  discus  which  is  the  symbol  of  the  Hindu  god 
Vishnu).  This  type  matches  what  Cresswell  calls  Type  I except  that  it 
is  clearly  white,  a highly  debased  silver,  while  Cresswell  states  that 
all  punchmarked  tat  are  copper  (1).  On  the  other  hand  le  May  speaks  of 
some  type  of  silver  for  these  punchmarked  pieces.  (2).  Could  Cresswell 
have  seen  only  highly  patinated  specimens? 

Piece  number  2 has  a series  of  tiny  dots  along  the  periphery  and  two 
rows  of  interlocking  circles  near  the  center.  The  design  is  very  simi- 
lar to,  but  not  identical  to  several  of  those  in  Kneedler's  Plate  VII 
as  published  in  Cresswell's  book  (1).  This  piece  has  a heavy  green  pa- 
tina when  purchased,  but  cleaning  revealed  a white  surface.  The  surface 
is  a high  tin  bronze  with  no  trace  of  silver,  and  the  density  corres- 
ponds to  this  composition  throughout  the  piece.  This  object  is  also 
surprisingly  hard  for  a tin  alloy.  What  is  the  explanation  of  this  com- 
position? Could  the  tat  have  been  used  for  ceremonial  purposes,  so  that 
thy  didn't  have  to  have  an  intrinsic  value;  could  this  piece  be  a con- 
temporary counterfeit;  or  could  it  be  a modern  counterfeit.  With  which 
explanation  would  you  cast  your  tatt 

Number  3 has  four  rows  of  raised  dots  and  three  stampings  (possibly  from 
the  cast)  of  the  character  "na"-  sort  of  an  's'  shaped  letter.  This  is 
typical  of  Cresswell's  Type  III  tat . The  remaining  tat  are  all  copper 
colored  and  seem  to  fall  into  Cresswell's  Type  II.  All  have  a shallow 
depression  down  the  length  of  the  top  surface,  and  the  only  decorations 
are  two  rows  of  raised  dots  on  Number  4,  and  deep  round  holes  punched 
into  the  middle  of  Numbers  7 and  10.  Elemental  analyses  were  run  on 
only  four  of  these,  and  all  of  these  showed  copper  with  small  amount  of 
various  other  metals.  The  small  quantities  of  silver  in  Numbers  4,  5 and 
10  are  good  indications  that  these  were  made  from  unrefined  copper.  All 
of  the  densities  seem  to  be  low  for  the  compositions  given,  but  we  have 
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no  explanation  of  this. 


We  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  of  Dr,  A.  W,  Waltner  in  the 
Department  of  Physics,  North  Carolina  State  University,  in  running  the 
x-ray  fluorescence  spectra. 
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********************************************************************* 


A BRONZE  FROM  APAMEIA,  PHYRIGIA , formerly  common  coin 
by  Lawrence  J.  Devine,  NI 


ATTALOY  BIANOPOi 

57  - 53  BC.  This  magistrate's  name 
occurs  also  on  Pre-Consulate  Cisto- 
phori  of  L.  Fabius  57-56  BC  and  C. 
Lentulus  56-53  BC. 


Circa  133-48  BC.  AE  22  mm.  Bust  of  Athena,  right,  wearing  aegis  and 
crested  Corinthian  helment,  with  running  griffin  forming  the  base  of 
the  crest.  On  reverse  is  an  Eagle  flying  right  over  Maeander  symbol; 
above  is  a Star  to  left  and  right,  with  pileus  of  Disokuros.  BMC  18. 

This  use  to  be  considered  one  of  the  commoner  Greek  Bronzes,  but  I have 
not  noticed  any  around  for  quite  some  time  now.  I would  guess  that  a 
small  group  were  unearthed  about  ten  years  ago,  and  they  have  since 
been  absorbed  by  collectors.  But  even  when  they  were  around,  they  were 
mostly  in  good  to  fine  range,  and  were  never  common  in  full  Very  Fine 
or  better.  Well,  I finally  obtained  one  in  that  class,  an  it  is  a 
striking  coin,  especially  the  obverse,  with  that  decked-out  Athena  in 
high  relief.,  and  no  legend  to  clutter  it  up. 

********************************************************************** 

ITALIAN  ARTISANS  IN  MOSCOW:  The  Moscow  mint  had  Italian  mintmasters 

in  the  15th  century. 
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DOLLAR  SALT"  TOKENS  OF  DENMARK 


by  Helge  Kierkegaard,  Copenhagen,  Denmark 

This  token  was  produced  in  Denmark  some  20  years  ago  by  the  order  of 
Messrs.  P.  Br«$ste  of  Copenhagen.  Mrssrs.  Br^ste  are  still  going 
strong  as  salt  brokers  and  their  brand  "Dollar  Salt"  still  exists.  The 
token  was  used  for  advertising.  The  salt  was  sold  in  many  different 
countries,  whereas  the  token  was  only  used  for  sales  closed  in  Denmark, 
the  Ferry  Islands  and  Iceland.  The  token  might  have  reached  the  United 
States  via  the  Keflavik  base,  Iceland. 


"Dollar  Salt"  Advertising  Token  of  P.  Brrfste,  Copenhagen 


The  token  was  issued  in  two  different  types.  One  in  a silver  color,  al- 
most appearing  like  the  Danish  5-Crown  coin  (first  year  1960,  but  dis- 
tributed for  the  first  time  in  February  1961).  Because  of  the  similar 
color  and  almost  the  same  weight  they  often  have  been  mistaken  for  each 
other.  And  beyond  this  the  token  was  issued  almost  at  the  same  time  as 
the  new  5 Crown  coin,  which  the  citizens  had  not  got  use  to  yet.  A very 
special  problem  arose,  when  it  was  shown  that  the  token  could  be  used, 
or  rather  misused,  to  feed  slot  machines  instead  of  5 crowns.  Messrs. 
Br«$ste  informed  me  about  many  cases  of  having  to  refund  losses  suffered 
by  tobacco  merchants.  The  first  edition  of  the  token,  the  silverish  one, 
had  to  be  withdrawn,  and  a new  one  issued,  this  time  made  in  a yellowish 
metal.  The  only  difference,  except  for  the  color,  is  that  the  yellowish 
token  is  thicker  and  therefore  never  can  be  used  in  slot  machines. 

All  of  these  problems  could  easily  have  been  avoided.  The  tokens  were 
produced  at  the  same  place  as  the  legal  coins:  The  Royal  Danish  Mint 
in  Copenhagen! 

The  P.  Br^ste  token  was  designed  by  Frode  Bahnsen,  since  1968  the  chief 
of  the  Modelling  Department  at  the  mint.  He  also  is  the  chief  designer 
for  all  of  Denmark's  present  Queen,  Margarethe's  coins. 

The  number  of  issued  tokens  is  not  known,  neither  by  Messrs.  P.  Br^ste, 
nor  the  Royal  Danish  Mint.  Messrs.  Br^ste  believe  it  to  be  about  10,000- 
20,000  pieces  for  the  silverish  one.  The  majority  of  these  tokens  were 
destroyed.  This  token  is  rare  today.  Actually  I did  not  know  about  it 
before  I was  asked  to  research  the  "Dollar  Salt"  Token  and  talking  to 
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the  brokers  about  their  advertising  tokens. 

The  yellowish  one  is  quite  common  and  can  be  bought  here  for  5 to  10 
Danish  Crowns  (1  to  2 US  Dollars). 

********************************************************************* 


VIKING  LONG  SHIP  ON  I . 0 . M-  COIN 

by  Robert  E.  Poulin,  NI  #604 


The  Viking  ship  pictured  on  the  1979  Isle  of  Man  50  Pence  coins  is  the 
"Odin's  Raven,"  a scaled-down  model  of  an  actual  Viking  long-ship  found 
at  Gokstad,  Norway  in  1880.  The  Gokstad  ship  was  built  around  AD  850 
and  measures  23.33  meters  long;  5.25  meters  broad;  1.95  meters  deep  from 
gunwale  to  the  bottom  of  the  keel.  Made  almost  entirely  of  oak  the  hull 
alone  weighs  over  seven  tons.  Fully  loaded  she  would  have  weighed  in 
at  something  over  seventeen  tons.  Yet  these  graceful  war  ships  would 
draw  only  one  meter  of  water  when  loaded  (1  meter  = 3.3  feet).  This 
was  one  of  the  things  that  enabled  the  Vikings  to  terrorize  most  of 
Europe  between  AD  800  and  1066. 


********************************************************************** 


WHAT  DO  I COMMEMORATE? 


by  Wm.  B.  Thompson,  NI  #LM-22 


Brazil,  20  Cruzeiros  1972  (Y-95) 


Several  coins  show  a map  of  their 
country.  To  help  you  identify  me, 

I was  issued  in  several  denomin- 
ations in  1972  to  commemorate  the 
150th  anniversary  of  a son's 
rebellion.  King  John  VI  of  Portu- 
gal had  left  his  son,  Dorn  Pedro, 
as  a regent  of  this  South  American 
country.  After  papa  went  home,  Dom 
Pedro,  later  to  name  himself  Pedro 
I,  declared  this  country  independent 
of  Portugal  in  1822  and  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Brazil.  Your 
coins  are  more  than  just  an  investment  If  you  will  take  the  time  to 
examine  them.  You  just  might  be  very  surprised  Rt  how  enjoyable  the 
study  can  be. 
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ANANGA  PALA  WHO? 


by  Kenneth  W.  West , Was&enaai',  The  Netherlands,  NI  # 821 

Every  numismatist  dreams  of  finding  an  unpublished  coin  of  historical 
significance.  This  occurs  more  frequently  in  Indian  numismatics  than 
in  other  areas;  but,  is  still  a thrill.  More  than  a year  ago  I picked 
such  a coin  out  of  a "junk  box"  for  less  than  two  dollars.  But  the 
thrill  is  somewhat  overdue! 

The  coin,  which  has  the  epithet  "KuLa"  rather  than  the  normal  "Sri"  pro- 
ceeding the  name  ANanGa,  can  be  readily  attributed  to  Ananga  Pala  Deva, 
Tomar  Raja  of  Delhi.  But,  which  Ananga  Pala  Deva? 

Traditionally,  there  were  three  Tomar  Rajas  of  Kanauj  and  Delhi  named 
Ananga.  However,  Ananga  Pala  I ruled  too  early  (736  A.D.)  to  have  is- 
sued the  bull  and  horseman  style  coins.  (This  type,  which  persisted  in 
the  Kabul  area  and  North-west  India  for  about  eight  hundred  years,  was 
introduced  by  the  Hindu  Shahis  of  Kabul  about  850  A.D.)  Ananga  Pala  II 
Tomara  ruled  from  1049  to  1079  A.D.  and  Ananga  Pala  III  Tomara  ruled 
from  1128  to  about  1149  A.D.  when  Delhi  was  lost  to  the  Chauhans. 


Sir  Alexander  Cunningham,  in  his  Coins  of  Mediaeval  India,  attributes 
all  of  the  coins  to  Ananga  Pala  III.  But,  both  Ananga  Pala  II  and  III 
ruled  in  the  right  period  to  have  issued  the  coins  and  the  style  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  Chauhans  who  were  ruling  Delhi  when  it  was  taken 
permanently  by  Gutb-ud-din  Aibak  for  Muhammad  bin  Sam  Ghuri  about  1194, 
which  might  indicate  that  the  coins  were  issued  by  Ananga  Pala  III. 


If  this  heretofore  unknown  coin  was  issued  by  the  same  Ananga  Pala  who 
issued  the  "normal"  Ananga  Pala  coins,  then  the  fragmentary  epithet 
preceeding  the  name  should,  given  a knowledge  of  the  titles  and  epithets 
used  by  the  members  of  this  dynasty,  allow  the  coins  to  be  attributed. 
Another  possibility  is  that  this  coin  was  issued  by  the  other  Ananga 
Pala.  As  Ananga  Pala  III  lost  Delhi  to  the  Chauhans,  we  would  expect 
his  coinage  to  be  rarer  than  that  of  Ananga  Pala  II,  who  ruled  a pros- 
perous region  for  thirty  years.  Unfortunately,  none  of  my  references 
give  the  titles  or  epithets  of  either  of  the  Tomar  Ananga  Palas?  Can 
anyone  solve  the  mystery  of  which  Ananga  Pala  issued  this  rare  coin? 


"Normal"  ANanGa  Pala  Coins 


Sri  ANanGa  PaLa  DeVa  Ji 

fi)  JH  n ft  y fa 


Silver/Billon  2.85  - 3.37  grams; 
(average  3.15  grams) 


Cha?  Sri  SaKaNta  DeVa 

<n  a) 
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Ananas  F»la  Coin  with  KuLa  Epithet 


Silver  3.11  arams 


s]  4 4 ? JU 


Sri  SaMaNta  DeVa 


_JKuLa 


?^ri  jim 


********************************************************************** 

ARTHUR  BRADDAN  COOLE , NI  #224  — GONE  BUT  NOT  FORGOTTEN 

September  26,  1981  marked  the  3rd  anniversary  of  the  death  of  NI  mem- 
ber Dr.  Arthur  B.  Coole,  the  dean  of  Chinese  numismatics.  Dr.  Code's 
untimely  death  occurred  as  he  was  in  the  midst  of  publishing  his 
Encyclopedia  of  Chinese  Coins  which  had  been  completed  through  Volume 
6.  It  is  doubtful  that  anyone  in  the  near  future  will  be  available 
to  take  on  the  task  of  completing  Dr.  Code's  dream  of  publishing  the 
most  extensive  numismatic  history  of  the  coinage  of  China  in  12  volumes. 

Dr.  Coole  started  collecting  Chinese  coins  in  Kutien,  Fukien  at  the 
age  of  9.  His  interest  was  fostered  through  his  father,  the  Reverend 
Thomas  H.  Coole,  M.D.,  a missionary  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

The  years  of  his  membership  in  NI  were  during  his  retirement  and  it 
was  well  known  that  he  was  always  on  call  to  aid  any  numismatist  with 
a problem  in  Chinese  numismatics.  Many  NI  members  called  on  him  for 
assistance  and  found  that  they  had  a wonderful  "friend"  in  Dr.  Coole. 

A true  "Gentleman  of  The  Old  School",  may  he  rest  in  peace,  knowing 
that  he  is  sorely  missed. 

********************************************************************** 
MEXICAN  OR  US  COINAGE? 

In  1818  the  Governor  and  Military  Commander  of  San  Fernando  de  Bexar, 
capital  of  Texas,  then  a province  of  New  Spain,  authorized  the  local 
postmaster  to  coin  money  in  the  town.  Jose  Antonio  de  la  Garza 
coined  small  copper  joles,  1/2  real  coins.  They  bore  his  initials 
JAG  / 1/2  / 1818  and  a star  on  the  opposite  side.  The  circulation  of 
the  coins  ended,  it  is  said,  when  the  new  Iturbide  regime  assumed 
power  in  Mexico  City  and  de  la  Garza  fearing  getting  involved  threw 
the  coins  he  redeemed  into  a local  river.  That  town  is  now  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  the  US  connection. 
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JAMAICA’S  STERLING  STANDARD  COINAGE,  1869-1969 


by  David  M.  MoLane , NI  ff 1604 

Jamaica,  the  largest  of  the  West  Indies  islands,  was  discovered  by 
Columbus  on  May  3,  1494.  Held  by  the  Spanish  until  surrendered  to  Eng- 
land in  1655,  it  was  officially  ceded  to  England  by  the  Treaty  of  Madrid 
in  1670.  By  that  time  the  native  population,  the  Arawaken  Indians,  had 
been  nearly  eliminated  through  slave  labor  and  outright  slaughter  by  the 
Spanish.  The  British  imported  African  Negroes  to  create  a slave  labor 
force  and  the  descendents  of  those  slaves  comprise  the  majority  of  Ja- 
maica's present  population. 

British  Imperial  coinage  including  the  copper  coins  was  introduced  into 
Jamaica  in  1825.  Slavery  was  abolished  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1838 
and  the  need  for  small  denomination  coins  increased  as  the  freed  slaves 
became  lowly  paid  workers.  The  Negro  population,  however,  refused  to 
accept  the  copper  coinage  for  reasons  of  superstition  or  imagined  racial 
slur  and  the  standard  colonial  silver  coinage  of  three  half  pence,  two 
pence,  three  pence  and  groats  was  imported  and  placed  into  circulation. 

Half  penny  and  penny  coinage  for  Ja- 
maica was  authorized  by  an  Order  in 
Council  and  Proclamation  of  November 
11,  1869.  Legal  tender  limits  of  six 
pence  for  the  half  penny  and  one  shil- 
ling for  the  penny  were  established, 
and  the  first  coinage  was  struck  at 
the  Royal  Mint  in  London  that  year. 

Both  coins  were  struck  in  an  alloy  of 
80%  copper  and  20%  nickel.  This  coin- 
age was  the  first  within  the  British 
Empire  to  utilize  the  metal  nickel. 

The  farthing  was  authorized  by  Jamaican  Law  #13  on  December  2,  1880  and 
was  first  issued  that  year.  The  legal  limit  for  the  farthing  was  set 
at  three  pence. 

The  coinage  of  Jamaica  is  quite  uniform;  all  denominations  portrayed  the 
ruling  British  monarch  with  the  title  in  English  and  the  date  on  the  ob- 
verse and  the  Jamaican  coat-of-arms  and  denomination  on  reverse.  In 
1882  all  issues  were  struck  by  Ralph  Heaton  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  in  Birming- 
ham, England  with  the  "H"  mintmark.  One  penny  coins  without  the  mintmark 
exist  and  it  is  thought  that  a die  may  have  been  put  into  service  with- 
out having  had  the  mintmark  added,  as  all  dies  were  prepared  at  the  Royal 
Mint  and  shipped  to  Birmingham  for  use.  The  Birmingham  mint  was  to 
strike  Jamaican  farthings  and  half  pennies  in  1890  and  all  three  denomi- 
nations again  in  1916. 

In  1904  the  shading  on  the  Jamaican 
shield  was  changed  from  horizontal 
to  vertical  on  all  denominations  to 
correct  a heraldic  error.  In  1907 
the  alloy  was  changed  to  one  of  75% 
copper  and  25%  nickel.  Due  to  the 
demands  of  World  War  I,  the  coinage 


Rev.  Shield  Modified 


Victoria  's  Half  Penny  for 
Jamaica  similar  to  the  Penny. 
The  h penny  started  in  1880. 
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of  1918  and  1919  was  struck  at  the  Ottawa,  Canada,  Mint  and  bears  the 
"C"  mintmark,  again  the  dies  were  prepared  in  London.  When  considering 

mintage  figures  for  Jamaican  coinage 
it  should  be  noted  that  prior  to  1928 
the  figures  given  in  the  Royal  Mint 
reports  are  for  the  year's  production 
and  do  not  correspond  with  the  coins 
date.  In  1937,  with  the  coinage  of 
George  VI,  the  alloy  for  all  denomi- 
nations was  changed  to  nickel-brass 


George  7,  1918  Half  Penny. 

Note  the  tiny  "C"  below  date 

(79%  copper,  1%  nickel,  20%  zinc), 
the  size  of  the  half  penny  and  pen- 
ny were  reduced,  and  the  date  was 
moved  to  the  reverse.  Decreased 
buying  power  resulted  in  the  far- 
thing being  discontinued  in  1952. 


George  VI.  1937  Half  penny.  1st 

In  1964  the  reverse  designs  were  Reverse.  Small  Bust  Variety. 

modified  to  show  a new  coat-of-arms. 


Three  commemorative  coins  were  issued  by  Jamaica  while  on  the  Sterling 
standard.  A copper-nickel  five  shilling  coin  was  issued  in  1966  for 
the  Commonwealth  Games. 


8th  Commonwealth  Games  Commem. 


And  in  1969  commemorative  Half  Pennies  and  Pennies  were  issued  to  cele- 
brate the  Centennial  of  Jamaican  coinage. 


100th  Year  Sterling  % Penny 


Elizabeth  II  Regular  Coin 
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SPECIFICATIONS: 


PENNY 

1869  - 

1906 

80%  Copper 

- 

20%  Nickel 

9.4  grams 

- 

30.9  mm  diameter 

1907  - 

1936 

75%  Copper 

- 

25%  Nickel 

9.4  grams 

- 

30.9  mm  diameter 

1937  - 

1969 

79%  Copper 

- 

1%  Nickel  - 20%  Zinc 

7.5  grams 

— 

27.0  mm  diameter 

HALF  PENNY 

1869  - 

1906 

80%  Copper 

_ 

20%  Nickel 

5.6  grams 

25.5  mm  diameter 

1907  - 

1936 

75%  Copper 

- 

25%  Nickel 

5.6  grams 

25.5  mm  diameter 

1937  - 

1969 

79%  Copper 

- 

1%  Nickel  - 20%  zinc 

4.5  grams 

- 

22.5  mm  diameter 

FARTHING 

1882  - 

1906 

80%  Copper 

- 

20%  Nickel 

2 . 8 grams 

20.2  mm  diameter 

1907  - 

1936 

75%  Copper 

- 

25%  Nickel 

2 . 8 grams 

- 

20.2  mm  diameter 

1937  - 

1952 

79%  Copper 

- 

1%  Nickel  - 20%  Zinc 

2 . 7 grams 

- 

20.2  mm  diameter 
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THE  NEW  AND  THE  OLD : Denmark's  tradition  of  commemorating  the  acces- 

sion of  a monarch  by  striking  coins  with  an  obverse  portrait  of  the 
new  king  or  queen  and  a reverse  of  the  predecessor  ruler  dates  from 
1670,  the  latest  being  issued  in  1972.  (Jergen  Steen  Jensen) 

•k’k-k'k'k  ’k  * & *****************  * * & *******  A -hie  -k-k  k kkkkk  kk  kkk  **************  k 


FIRST  DATED  PORTUGUESE  COIN:  The  Engenhoso,  Portuguese  gold  coin 

from  the  reign  of  King  Sebastian  (1557-78),  is  listed  as  the  first 
Portuguese  coin  to  bear  the  date  - it  is  in  the  angles  of  the  cross 
on  the  reverse.  This  gold  coin  had  a value  of  500  Reis. 
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THE  HUNGARIAN  ST,  STEPHEN 


by  Walter  Bergman,  Cape  Town,  So,  Africa,  F.S.A,N.S.}  NI  §1783 

When  towards  the  end  of  1979  and  early  in  1980  the  price  of  silver  rock- 
eted to  unprecedented  heights,  many  silver  coins  were  deliberately  con-^ 
signed  to  the  smelting  ovens,  where  - regrettably  from  the  collector's  ™ 
point  of  view  - their  silver  content  fetched  more  money  for  their  own- 
ers than  the  numismatic  value,  On  one  of  my  visits  to  a dealer  at  that 
time  I noticed  a pile  of  silver  coins  put  aside,  destined  to  be  melted 
down.  I went  through  these  coins  hoping  to  find  a few  worth  saving,  a 
few  coins,  which  would  take  my  fancy.  And  I did  find  a few,  which  I 
acquired.  Amongst  these  was  a Hungarian  5 pengo  coin  of  1938  (Y-38) , 
still  in  mint  condition,  portraying  on  its  obverse  a beautifully  exe- 
cuted bust  of  St.  Stephen  wearing  a crown,  his  whole  head  framed  within 
a halo.  On  the  left  side  of  the  bust  appear  the  words  "Szt.  Istvan", 
the  Hungarian  language  equivalent  of  St.  Stephen,  and  on  its  right  side 
are  the  dates  ' 969  - 1038".  It  did  not  take  me  long  to  ascertain  that 

this  coin  was  struck  in  commemoration  of  the  900th  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  St.  Stephen.  But  who  was  this  St.  Stephen? 


i 


King  St.  Stephen  I 

During  the  9th  century  AD  the  Magyars,  led  by  their  chief  Arpad,  swept 
from  the  Russian  steppes  into  what  is  known  today  as  Hungary.  During 
the  second  half  of  the  10th  century  the  ruler  of  these  still  pagan  peo- 
ple was  Arpad 's  grandson,  Prince  Geza,  to  whom  in  the  year  969  a son  was 
born  who  was  given  the  name  Vajk.  Geza  was  a man  who  had  the  interests 
of  his  people  at  heart.  He  realized  that  they  would  have  a better  fu- 
ture if  they  became  Christians.  Thus  in  974  he  had  himself  and  his  now 
5 year  old  son  baptised,  on  which  occasion  the  boy's  heathen  name  Vajk 
was  changed  to  Istvan,  the  Hungarian  equivalent  of  Stephen.  Besides 
bringing  up  Stephen  in  the  Christian  faith,  for  which  he  used  the  best 
available  religious  instructors,  Geza  also  commenced  enforcing  Christi- 
anity upon  his  people. 

In  996  Stephen  was  married  to  a Bavarian  princess,  the  sister  of  the 
future  Holy  Roman  Emperor  Henry  III.  One  year  thereafter  his  father  | 
Geza  died.  Although  not  next  in  line  of  succession  - the  leadership  in 
the  past  had  always  been  claimed  by  the  most  senior  member  of  the  family 
- and  being  strongly  opposed  by  pagan  elements,  Stephen  finally  was  able 
to  establish  himself  as  the  ruler  of  the  Magyars  after  some  fierce 
fighting  in  which  he  was  greatly  assisted  by  the  heavily  armed  knights 
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from  his  wife's  entourage.  Being  a devout  Catholic  he  now  applied  to 
the  Holy  See  in  Rome  for  a royal  crown.  The  reigning  Pope,  realizing 
that  the  request  came  from  a man  dedicated  to  his  church,  not  only 
sent  him  the  crown,  the  symbol  of  the  temporal  sovereignity  over  his 
people,  but  also  an  Apostolic  Cross,  the  symbol  of  ecclesiastical  in- 
dependence. In  the  year  1000  or  thereabouts,  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  Holy  Roman  emperor,  Stephen  of  the  House  of  Arpad  was  crowned  King 
of  Hungary,  He  thus  became  the  founder  of  a Christian  monarchy.  Sub- 
sequently his  country  was  officially  recognized  by  the  other  European 
powers  as  a Christian  nation,  which,  as  foreseen  by  Stephen's  father 
Geza,  was  a great  help  in  Hungary's  development. 

Early  in  his  reign  Stephen  did  away  with  the  traditional  tribal  customs. 
By  establishing  himself  supreme  monarch  whose  authority  was  limited  only 
by  the  strict  lules  of  his  Christian  faith,  he  welded  the  existing  Mag- 
yar chiefdoms  into  one  nation.  At  the  same  time  he  did  everything  in 
his  power  to  convert  his  people  to  Christianity  by  peaceful  means.  He 
invited  Benedictine  monks  and  other  missionaries  to  his  country  to  im- 
part their  skills  in  farming,  their  craftmanshiD  and  their  industrious 
habits  to  his  as  yet  often  rebellious  subjects.  By  merging  Eastern 
and  Western  influences,  Stenhen  chaneed  his  neoole's  way  of  life  and 
culture,  and  by  doing  so  he  made  Hungary  an  integral  part  of  Eurone, 

In  this  he  was  much  opposed.  It  was  felt,  that  changes  of  this  nature 
would  cause  the  destruction  of  the  old  Magyar  culture,  and  that  the 
Magyars  would  lose  their  identity.  Revolts  broke  out  almost  amounting 
to  civil  war,  but  Stephen  put  these  down  with  the  outside  help  of  German 
knights.  Notwithstanding  this  show  of  force  when  he  deemed  it  advisable 
- or  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  - Stephen,  even  in  his  life- 
time, was  greatly  loved  and  respected.  He  reigned  for  38  years.  He  had 
founded  a nation  in  which  he  had  established  Christianity  on  foundations 
so  secure  that  even  after  his  death  all  overthrow  attempts  failed. 

On  20th  August,  1083  he  was  canonized,  and  King  Stephen  I of  Hungary  be- 
came known  as  St.  Stephen.  The  anniversary  of  this  date  has  been  an- 
nually observed  as  "St.  Stephen's  Day",  the  most  important  national 
holiday  of  Hungary,  until  the  take-over  of  the  country  by  the  Communist 
regime,  when  the  name  of  the  holiday  was  changed  to  "Constitution  Day". 

I have  made  reference  to  "The  Hungarian  St.  Stephen",  In  fact  there 

existed  already  two  other  St.  Stephens.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
Martyr  of  the  1st  century  AD  who  was  stoned  to  death  outside  Jerusalem. 
The  second  one  was  a pope  of  the  3rd  century  AD.  This  I merely  mention 
to  obviate  confusion. 

Had  I not  acquired  the  coin  in  question,  it  is  doubtful  whether  I would 
ever  have  known  of  the  existence  of  this  third  St.  Stephen,  the  founder 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary. 

********************************************************************** 

A TRADE  COIN?  The  Scottish  penny  circulated  in  Poland  for  fifty  years 
before  the  Polish  copper  solidi  was  issued  on  a large  scale.  Scots, 
who  left  Scotland  for  Poland  after  the  union  between  Presbyterian 
Scotland  and  Anglican  England  in  1603  under  England's  James  I,  took 
their  copper  Scot  coins  with  them  and  there  introduced  them  to  Polish 
merchants . 
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THE  MINTING  OF  THE  1860  AND  1861  BRONZE  COINAGE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 


by  0.  D.  Cres swell,  Northern  Ireland,  NI  # 560 

(Ed.  : The  following  is  in  response  to  a letter  published  in  FROM  THE 

MAILBOX  [NIB,  Sep.  1981]  regarding  Mr.  Cresswell' s article  " Victorian 
Bun  Head  Pennies''  [July  1981,  NIB,  ppl99-206] .) 

The  suggestion  that  part  or  all  of  the  initial  recoinage  which  took 
place  in  1860  was  produced  in  Birmingham  is  deserving  of  a fuller  con- 
sideration that  I was  able  to  afford  it  in  my  article  "Victorian  Bun 
Head  Pennies''.  While  I feel  that  the  misunderstanding  is  due  in  the 
main  to  a couple  of  ambiguous  statements,  the  exercise  of  examining 
logically  those  statements  is  a worthwhile  one.  If  I may  quote  from 
Peck's  British  Museum  catalog  on  the  series,  page  416... 

"As  the  changeover  from  copper  to  bronze  was  to  be  made  as  quickly 
as  possible,  the  demands  on  the  Mint  were  heavy,  and  contracts 
had  to  be  arranged  for  much  of  the  new  coinage  to  be  struck  by 
Messrs.  Boulton  and  Wat  and  Messrs.  Ralph  Heaton  and  Sons  in 
Birmingham,  under  the  supervision  of  Mint  officers,  and  between 
them  these  firms  struck  some  1,700  to  1,800  tons  of  bronze  coins." 

James  0.  Sweeny  enlarges  on  this  statement  and  gives  1720  tons  to  the 
firm  of  Boulton  and  Watt  and  41  tons  to  the  firm  of  Ralph  Heaton  and 
Sons . 

Let  us  for  a moment  look  at  the  bronze  coins  produced  in  these  years, 
in  1860  by  the  Royal  Mint  in  London  and  Boulton  and  Matt  in  Birming- 
ham, and  in  1861  by  these  two  sources  and  in  addition  the  firm  of 
Ralph  Heaton  and  Sons.  While  the  figures  are  not  production  figures, 
but  rather  totals  issued,  they  will  serve  our  purpose  perfectly  well. 

1860:  Pennies  - 5,053,440;  Half-Pennies  - 6,630,400;  Farthings  - 

2,867,200. 

1861:  Pennies  - 36,449,280;  Half-Pennies  - 54,118,400;  Farthings  - 

8,601,600. 

These  figures  give  a total  of  41,502,720  pennies,  60,748,800  half- 
pennies and  11,468,800  farthings.  Now  let  us  consider  the  weight  of 
metal  in  these  coins,  taking  48  pennies  to  the  pound,  78  half-pennies 
to  the  pound  and  156  farthings  to  the  pound.  The  metal  required  for 
the  pennies  is  864,640  lbs.,  for  the  half-pennies  778,830  lbs.  and 
for  the  farthings  73,518  lbs.,  a grand  total  of  1,716,988  lbs.  That 
is  766  tons.  Yet,  the  portion  of  the  1860  and  1861  coinage  produced 
by  the  two  Birmingham  firms  required  1,761  tons  of  metal.  Even  if  we 
extend  the  time  these  firms  "produced"  bronze  coins  by  a further  year, 
1862,  we  find  that  the  production  that  year  was  50,534,400  pennies, 
61,107,200  half-pennies  and  14,336,000  farthings.  The  weight  of  metal 
required  for  this  would  be  860  tons.  The  total  needed  for  the  three 
years  of  1860,  1861  and  1862  is  1,626  tons  of  metal.  This  still  falls 
short  of  the  1,761  tons  of  coinage  produced  by  the  two  Birmingham 
firms,  and  yet  there  is  not  the  slightest  suggestion  that  these  firms 
produced  any  coins  in  1862. 
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I think  we  need  not  spend  any  further  time  on  the  "Birmingham"  bronze 
coins  of  1860-1861.  The  only  possible  explanation  of  the  figures 
quoted  above  is  that  in  1860  the  Birmingham  firm  of  Boulton  and  Watt 
supplied  1,720  tons  of  bronze  blanks  to  the  Mint,  while  in  the  follow- 
ing year  the  firm  of  Ralph  Heaton  and  Sons  supplied  the  smaller  quant- 
ity of  41  tons  of  bronze  blanks.  In  the  years  1874.  1875,  1876,  1881 
and  1882  when  bronze  coins  were  struck  by  the  firm  of  Ralph  Heaton 
and  Sons  these  bore  a letter  H below  the  date  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  coins  produced  by  the  Royal  Mint.  No  coins  of  1860  or  1861 
bear  this  distinguishing  letter.  The  only  reasonable  conclusion  is 
that  the  coinage  of  1860  and  1861  was  produced  by  the  Royal  Mint  using 
blanks  supplied  by  the  two  firms  in  Birmingham. 

********************************************************************  * 


WHAT  DO  I COMMEMORATE? 


by  Wm.  B.  Thompson , NI  ttLM-22 


Peru,  5000  Soles  1979  (Y-88) 


One  of  the  world's  longest 
armed  engagements  is  listed  as 
the  Hundred  Years'  War  of  1337 
to  1453.  If  you  are  old 
enough,  you  will  remember 
that  this  was  a conflict  be- 
tween England  and  France. 


The  coin  above  honors  the  ship 
Huascar  of  Peru  which  won  a 
naval  battle  in  1879.  Peru  was  declared  the  loser  of  this  five  year 
battle.  This  conflict  began  in  1830  when  Ecuador  left  the  Great 
Colombia  Federation  and  took  part  of  northwest  Peru,  including  the 
Amazon  river  basin  for  their  own.  In  1941,  Peru  invaded  the  area 
and  a peace  treaty  was  signed  in  1942  which  Ecuador  declared  null 
and  void  in  1960.  Currently,  Peru  has  won  a major  victory  by  push- 
ing the  Ecuadorians  back  beyond  their  border.  Since  oil  has  recently 
been  discovered  in  this  area,  I'm  sure-  that  this  conflict  is  not  yet 
settled . 


Truly,  this  has  to  take  second 
place  to  the  conflict  between 
Peru  and  Ecuador  which  actually 
began  in  1830  and  is  still  going 
on  after  150  years.  The  major 
battle  was  called  the  War  of 
the  Pacific  (1879-1884). 


********************************************************************* 


FRANCE  IN  WORLD  WAR  II:  During  the  Second  World  War  much  of  France 

was  under  the  Vichy  government  of  Marshal  Petain  and  their  coinage 
bore  an  axe  and  the  legend  ETAT  FRANCAIS. 

In  1944  after  the  Allied  invasion  of  France,  but  before  the  complete 
liberation  of  the  country,  both  Vichy  and  Liberated  French  Republic 
coins  were  minted. 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 

ATTRIBUTION  SERVICE:  The  NI  attribution  committee  will  accept,  from 

NI  members  only,  any  numismatic  items,  whether  paper,  metal  or  what- 
ever, for  attribution.  We  must  limit  the  items  to  a TOTAL  OF  SIX  (6) 
MAXIMUM.  The  cost  is  just  advance  payment  of  return  postage,  includ- 
ing sufficient  for  insurance  or  registration  if  desired.  Sent  to  NI 
Attribution  Committee,  Box  57,  Saugatuck  Station,  Westport,  Conn. 

06880,  U.S.A.  Please  include  your  name,  full  address  and  NI  member- 
ship number. 

Ray  Whyborn,  13806  Crested  Point,  San  Antonio,  TX  78217:  WANTED  - 

Iran  coins  for  reference  and  research  project:  5 Dinar  1314  copper 

Y97a ; 10  Dinar  1310  C/N  Y98;  25  Dinar  1329  Al-Br . Y127a;  25  Dinar 
1313  Copper  Y99a.  BU  preferred,  but  any  grade  will  be  accepted. 

Please  write  and  describe  issue. 

Peter  Kraneveld,  Esmoreitschouw  66,  2726  KK  Zoetermeer,  Netherlands: 

All  correspondents  please  note  this  new  mailing  address  effective  now. 

Harry  E.  Spencer,  3549  St.  Paul  Blvd.,  Rochester,  NY  14617:  I want  to 

locate  and  buy  copies  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Comptroller  and  Dep- 
uty Master  of  the  Royal  Mint  (Great  Britain)  for  the  years  1920  through 
1950. 

E.  Grigger,  2611  Montclare  Drive,  Wilmington,  Del.  19808:  WANTED  - 

Czechoslovakia  YA65  10  Haleru  Mule  1963  with  flat  top  3. 

R.  F.  Kriz,  1980  N.  Atlantic  Ave.,  #809,  Cocoa  Beach,  FL  32931:  INFO 

WANTED  - Are  there  any  overdates  on  English  Sovereigns,  other  than 
1843/2  and  1859/8  Australia  reverse? 

Gerald  Easton,  P.  0.  Box  491,  Camas,  WA  98607:  WANTED  for  my  collec- 

tion. All  1942  date  coins  listed  as  follows: 

Colombia  Y63  5<?  1942  "No  B" 

Hyderabad  Y63  rupee  1361  AH  RY  31 
Italy  Y82b  1942  2 Lire 
Nepal  YA41a  1999SE  2 Paisa 
Nepal  Y48  1999SE  Rupee 
Slovakia  YS21  1942  20  Halierov  BRONZE 
Please  write  before  sending  any  coins. 

Gerald  Easton,  P.  0.  Box  491,  Camas,  WA  98607:  WANTED  for  my  collec- 

tion. All  Argentina.  Y7  5<?  - 1912,  1918,  1919,  1934;  Y9  20c  - 1908, 
1911,  1914,  1918,  1928,  1931,  1933,  1934.  Please  write  before  sending 
any  coins . 

Gerald  Easton,  P.  0.  Box  491,  Camas,  WA  98607:  WANTED  for  my  collec- 

tion. Coins  struck  at  U.S.  mints: 

Netherlands  Y43  10c  1943  P & Acorn 
Poland  Y16  2 Zlote  1924  (Phil.) 

Salvador  Y16  Id  1925  & 1926 
Venezuela  Y28  12-1/2C  1925  & 1927 
Venezuela  Y21  1/2  Bol.  1903 
Please  write  before  sending  any  coins. 

Editor,  NI  BULLETIN:  WANTED  - contributors  to  this  page!!  No  ex- 

perience necessary.  Good  opportunity  for  advancement  of  your  numis- 
matic knowledge  or  adding  to  your  collection.  No  fee  charged.  Apply 
by  mail  to  Marvin  L.  Fraley,  2813  - 57th  St.,  Lubbock,  TX  79413,  USA. 
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